Author's foreword 


From a young age, I was drawn to the kitchen, eager to learn the art of transforming 

ingredients into meals. I would pull a chair to the kitchen counter and help my parents 

with anything they were cooking. So, it’s safe to say my love for food came early on 
in life. 


Currently, I mostly cook for myself, but I also love making my family and friends 
exquisite dinners. If you are interested in more of my cooking, you should check out 
my Instagram account that is dedicated to cooking: @cardamomcherries. 


This cookbook is a fusion of flavors, inspired by my travels, friends, and countless 

culinary adventures. Here you will find recipes from simple weeknight dishes to 

extravagant meals to shock everyone with. Whether you're a seasoned cook or just 
starting out, these recipes are designed to inspire and delight. 


Lastly, I would like to express my sincere gratitude to everyone who helped me bring 
this project to life. You have made one of my utmost dreams come true, and it would 


not have come together without any of you! 


Mia-Chanel 


INTERVIEWS 


| learned a great deal about 
the culinary world from 
interviewing three chefs, 
whose perspectives, while 
varied, converge on many key 
points. 
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JOEL OSTRAT is a chef with 20 years of experience. In addition to being a chef, he is also an 
entertainer, dinner host and trainer. He is associated with a number of brands, for instance, 
Maitseelamused, Gustav, Pazzo and Werner. 


What inspired you to become a chef and how did you get started in the culinary world? 


This is the most common question I get asked, I think I’ve been asked this question about 40 times 
in my life, because it always interests everyone. There are several reasons for this, first of all, my 
mother’s side of the family is Russian, and when I was a child, I always saw that when there were 
events or birthdays, they cooked and it was not done in a way, where they got together two hours 
before the event, but they always cooked for a few days. Dumplings were made by hand, all soups 
were boiled for a long time, etc. 


I think something stuck with me from there, I could see the passion that was put into it and it was 
cool! Later on I started experimenting in the kitchen myself. And it came pretty early, I think I was 9 
or 10. While experimenting I was drawn to the baking side, I wanted to make cakes and things like 
that. And I thought it was such a cool field, but at that time, I had no idea where it would take me, 
I thought it was cool and that I would work somewhere and we would do food stuff and that was it. 


But when I was about to graduate, let’s say at the end of eighth grade, I definitely knew where I was 
going, I didn’t have everyone worrying in ninth grade about whether I was going to high school and 
who I was going to be, because I knew I was going to be a chef. And at some point I realized that I 
want to become a chef, not a pastry chef. 


And where it got ingrained in me, I think it has to do with childhood, a kind of passion I had, but 
on the other hand, it might have been a bit of a logical choice, because I wasn’t the sharpest pencil 
at school. I have realized that the knowledge gained at school is not the most important thing in the 
world, but what is important is the passion and the will to do something very well, and I had that, 
and of course, the ability to work fast. The work of chefs is actually hard, 13-15 hours on your feet is 
very intense, but since I’m very active, that speed suits me, maybe it takes my mind off other things 
and concentrates me somewhere else. 


My dad used to be a chef, and he wouldn’t let me become a chef because he says it’s a stressful 
atmosphere. 


But it is, it’s actually very stressful. People who work in this field have a lot of alcohol problems and 
it’s a night job. 


Yes, even when I’m cooking alone at home, I just run from the fridge to the stove, mix some- 
thing there, and then go cut something. 
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You get your steps in. 


Can you share a memorable experience and dish that has had a significant impact on your culi- 
nary journey? 


Mh-hmm. I mean, there are a huge number of dishes, in a certain timeline one thing happened and 
somewhere else something else happened. I mean, if you want it to be through a dish. 


It can also be a memorable experience. 


There are also a ton of those. My classmates got married and I catered their wedding. There were 
about 80 people, and I catered it alone. It was my first big catering and it was busy. 


‘The first course was a classic Caesar salad. People were coming into the hall. I was grating and grating, 
and finally, I moved and saw some red thing coming from behind me. I didn’t even notice I had 
grated my knobs, and blood was dripping on the salads. 


Oh.... 


I was nervous and sweaty because I knew they were coming. It was one of my first nervous breakdowns. 
It is extremely difficult to get me out of my head today. When I go catering, I’m calm; I know how it is. 


I’ve been through and through these steps, but I wouldn't give you a bloody Caesar salad recipe to 
take from here. (laughs) 


MIA & JOEL: (both laugh) 


What role do cookbooks play in your cooking and do you have any favourites? 


I don’t really have a favorite, but if you ask me what books I have the most, it’s probably Jamie Oliver's 
books, because he has published a lot of books, and he was a very hip and cool guy in my time. 


His cookbooks are also simple and understandable, if you take Gordon Ramsay’s books, they are more 
technical, complicated and difficult. Jamie makes things easy, for instance, he has a five-ingredient 
cookbook that I flip through from time to time. You need a few components to make one dish and 
that is so logical and good in my opinion. 


‘The answer to the question is that cookbooks play a very big role. Recently they have played a less 
important role, but before, when I made menus, I had about 10 books scattered around, with colored 
papers between the pages. Then I took from there and created the menus. 
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You take an idea from somewhere, and you do it your way, and that’s always the case. For example, 
if you and I are going to make a Caesar salad right now, and the components are on the table and 
are exactly the same, then two completely different Caesar salads will still be born, because people 
are unique. It’s cool that there are no boundaries in the world of cooking. 


I watched a “Bon Appétit” video recently, where a chef was supposed to make a dish based on 
the ingredients in Gisele Biindchen’s recipe, and the chef did something completely different. 


So it usually is, yes. 


But, what factors do you consider when creating a new dish? 


I think about 6-7 years ago, I got a very clear basic truth, I had already been a chef for 15 years, and 
it was as if I had been struck by lightning. I worked with a young man named Silver. He explained 
to me very clearly that every dish should represent the five senses: something bitter, salty, sweet, sour 
and spicy. And whenever I create a dish, whether it’s a sauce, a marinade or a salad, I try to put things 
on the plate, so that everything is neither sweet nor sour. 


I like to visualize. I take an A4 paper, I draw a plate, and I bring these components together. How the 
dish looks on the plate is not important at all, but there, on the paper, I can see that I have everything. 
Then I need to balance the dish out, so that the acid does not overplay. There should be a balance. 


I have also studied to be a sommelier, and then you understand that if you drink very sweet wine, 
you need to have sour food or very fatty food on the side. Then they immediately balance out. The 
sweetness of the sweet wine disappears, there is a kind of harmony, and then you feel that this is a 
really cool palate. 


When creating a new dish, I always make sure that all these taste buds are satisfied. In my opinion, 
there should always be something textured in the food. For a while, in restaurants, it was very 
important to have a lot of purees and creams. Then, you went and ate them, and then you thought: 
“Okay, I get that here’s the beet and here’s this, but why so many purees? We have teeth too; we can 
chew.” I would like to eat food in such a way that textures are soft, crunchy, liquid, etc., so that I 
can get everything from there. 


I think it’s the most important thing to create. There’s no wall in front of you. It doesn’t matter which 
way youre driving, whether you're doing a chicken dish or a meat dish. For example, if you're doing 
vegan or vegetarian dishes, they are the most difficult to make. If you accustom yourself to the vegan/ 
vegetarian world, you can handle everything in life. 


What elements in cookbooks do you look for when choosing a new cookbook? 
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‘The way I approach this is like when I’m looking for restaurants. I like to go to restaurants that 
specialize in one thing, not that when I go, there are 50 things on the menu. Those restaurants, where 
someone specializes in one specific thing, turn out to be believable and very good. 


It’s about the same with cookbooks. For example, 101 Breakfasts. Then it seems to me that someone 
has focused, made it clear to themselves the breakfasts of the whole world, and this immediately creates 
trust in me. If it’s just some common fresh food or some sort, it doesn’t interest me. For example, I am 
interested in national cuisine or fish dishes. It may seem that if I need a fish dish in the future, I will 
find one or two of them in that book. In other words, books that specialize in a very specific subject. 


How do you deal with challenges and setbacks in the kitchen and what have they taught you 
about yourself, as a chef? 


The hardest setback for chefs is negative feedback, because it’s the hardest to take in. I think it has 
taught me to look in the mirror and get better. I used to behave in such a way that when someone 
gave me negative feedback, I would try to justify or defend myself. Today, I deal with it better. I look 
and analyze what was wrong there and try to do better. In other words, it is such a driving force. At 
first, | couldn’t cope with it naturally; it has come over time. 


Can you talk about your experiences with different cuisines and cooking styles? 


First of all, today, I also do different cuisines. We opened a new Italian restaurant just recently. It was 
a very cool experience, and this experience is still ongoing. We learned Italian cuisine and we make 
Italian soul food, that is, Italian cuisine, where we add our little nuances to make it more acceptable 
and tastier for us. Italian cuisine is otherwise quite clean and clear. They don’t play with the food a 
ton, a little salt and not a lot of flavors, so we elevate them, either with spices, herbs, or by bringing 
in some nuances from somewhere else. 


The other one is certainly Meat Market, which I did for 12 years, instead of which we now have 
Pazzo. It’s also one kitchen that I made completely clear to myself, how to sous vide meat, how to 
grill meat, smoke it, and so on. 


That’s how I’ve familiarized myself. When I usually do something, I like to familiarize myself. It 
gives confidence, to finally stand in front of people and say that I know what I’m doing. On the other 


hand, it’s very difficult, because if you don’t know what you're doing, it will come out very quickly, 
and you'll find yourself in a stupid situation. 


How do you deal with failure? If that has happened. 


I have had them, yes. ve had wrong business partner choices, where one partner wants to do one 
thing and the other partner wants to do something else. I have had failures: two or three restaurants 
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have had to be closed down. You do and then the concept, the venue, or the timing just doesn’t work 
out. You could be there for a year or two and you realize it didn’t work out, and close it. 


Those are also big setbacks, both financially and to your confidence. Consistency, self-development 
and growth - all of that is what gets you ahead. 


Can you tell me a favorite/memorable childhood memory that has to do with food or cooking? 


We didn’t have so many cafes and restaurants back in the day. For example, the soft ice cream that 
used to be sold and kvass that used to come out of the barrel at the Town Hall Square. 


How does your approach to cooking at home differ from cooking in a professional kitchen? 


I think I make quicker and simpler dishes at home. I think I’ve gotten to the point where I like to 
make real home-cooked meals at home. 


What are some of your favorite dishes to prepare for friends and family outside of work? 


I do a lot of grilling. I like meat cooked at a low temperature. I think the main idea is long-cooked 
foods, with a little Asian touch. 


How do you approach recipe development and experimentation in your cooking? 
I think it’s connections, either from my work day, from details I see in the store, and then in my 


head, I somehow bring those things together and I make those connections. It can also come from 
watching a movie or reading a book or traveling. I come up with strange ideas at strange moments. 


Do you have any advice for aspiring chefs looking to grow in their culinary careers? 
Yes, definitely! The most important thing is to do internships out of Estonia. Find a style you like. 


I would definitely recommend Copenhagen, London, Oslo. There are really cool places in Norway, 
Sweden and even Finland. 


Go and work alongside professionals. 
For example, two years ago, I took that time and went to San Sebastian for a month, the city in Spain 
with the most Michelin-star restaurants. I got to spend a month there, working in a two-Michelin- 


star restaurant. It was an eye-opener. 


Go work with real professionals, but before you go there, you have to go through the bottom. 
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Visit at least 7-10 good restaurants, and then you're ripe. 


I think you'd have to work for at least 2 to 3 years, and not even get paid for it sometimes. For instance, 
they’ ll feed you and find you a place to live, but you can work with real pros. You get to see how the 
kitchen is actually cleaned, how raw materials are stored, how good raw materials are respected, how 
all the raw materials are used, how not to waste too much, and how the art is actually born. 


You have to go and learn, that’s where progress comes from. 


How did you get the opportunities? 


You have to write to them. You have to send hundreds of emails. I was lucky; I got it with the first 
email. I went to eat at the restaurant, we bonded with the chef there, we chatted, and I wrote to him 
the next day, “Such a cool place, such a nice thing you're doing. I’ve been looking for an opportunity 
like this. If I could get a job in your kitchen, I’d love to come.” He said, “Come.” I wrote to him 
again after three months, saying, “I’m ready now, can I come?” and he said, “Yes.” And then I went. 
So maybe the possibility could also come like that. 


Don't be afraid at all that the first ten letters will say no. And don’t start at the very top because you 


won't get a job there. Start slowly, coming up the ladder. And also try doing cold cuisine, hot cuisine, 
baking, desserts, everything, because you don’t know what you're good at today. 
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RICHARD WILSON is originally from Canada, but currently works as a chef at 
Maitseelamused. 


What inspired you to become a chef, and how did you get started in the culinary world? 


I think I was 18 or 19 years old. I just went traveling to Australia, came back, and there 
were not a lot of jobs available in my hometown, so I moved to Calgary, applied to a 
restaurant called Earls, and they hired me, and I have been working in the kitchen ever since. 


Can you share a memorable cooking experience or dish that has had a significant impact on 
your culinary journey? 


Oh god. I have been in the cooking industry for about 25 years. 
MIA: Oh wow. 


RICHARD: So you don’t really have one dish that is going to explain your entire 25 year journey, 
you're gonna have memorable dishes that are gonna pop up. 


When I was younger, I was goofing around and I made a margarita dessert, and it was strawberry 
cheesecake with a lime and tequila-infused whipped cream, and that was kind of like my own personal 
play. And when I was living in one place in Australia, I dropped the whole tray of fish in the middle 
of service, and it was just horrible, but so memorable. 


Here, it is just different. I’m constantly learning little tricks and stuff like that. So I wouldn’t say there 
is one thing, but there are different things that changed and evolved through that time. 


Okay. What role do cookbooks play in your culinary practice, and do you have any favorites 
that have influenced your cooking style? 


I find that the head chefs will kind of go through the cookbooks, and then you will be given recipes. 
As a cook, I’ve never really gone through them. 


Although, there are a couple. There is “Professional Cooking” by Wayne Gisslen back in Canada that 


I used to read, and then there were a couple of Moroccan ones, but there is none that really jump 
out that I would say I have sat down and read. 


But in home cooking? 


Never. 
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Never? Okay. 
Never. 


But when creating a new dish, what factors do you consider? 


Well, when I was a head chef, it would always start off with a price point. You can’t put something 
on the menu that is ridiculously expensive. 


Yeah. 
Other things that I would consider would be the clients and what they'd be looking for, looking 


at other dishes that work well, and then taking the seasons into account, like what is going to be 
readily available. 


Mm-h-m. 


Yeah, that’s kind of how I would look at it. Then I would start playing around with different ideas. 


Okay. What elements do you look for when choosing a new cookbook but since you don’t really 
use cookbooks... 


Yeah, I wouldn’t say I really use them, but if I was looking, it would be just the most traditional, 
authentic regional cookbooks. I would want the most authentic recipes. 


But if you do not really use cookbooks in your cooking, where do you find inspiration for new 


dishes? 
I’m surrounded by inspiration. Everyone at Maitseelamused is passionate about cooking, you'll come 


up with an idea, and then you'll be spinning ideas off of like 6 or 7 other people. And then the dish 


will evolve. 


Okay yeah, that makes sense. How do you handle challenges and setbacks in the kitchen, and 
what have they taught you about yourself as a chef? 


Well, in the kitchen, you are always dealing with curveballs. What I find that works is, the earlier 
you start talking about problems that are going to be coming down the pipe, you can kinda tackle 
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them as a team. And if there is a last-second thing, you notice it, you put your hand up, and you 
come together as a team to make the best of a bad situation. 


Can you tell me about your experience with different cuisines and cooking styles? 
I started cooking in Canada, where I find that almost everything was meat and potatoes. 


Then I travelled through Central America, where it was really backwards. Then I lived in Australia 
for 7/8 years. And they have got a lot of fresh food and a lot of Asian influences there. 


Oh, that is cool! 
Well, everything comes down through Indo-China. So we had a real Asian experience there. 


Then coming to Estonia would probably be a little bit Canadian but higher end. For instance, in 
Canada, we just got a beautiful piece of steak, and cut it up, so we just put steak and potatoes on a 
plate, but here I find that proteins probably aren’t as high of a quality and really, really expensive, so 
you have to cut it smaller, so you have to make sure that your sauce is banging and that your mashed 
potatoes are creamed. 


What brought you to Estonia? 


My wife is Estonian, and we met in Australia. 


Oh okay, that makes sense. How do you handle criticism or feedback on your cooking? 


You can’t take it personally. You have to realize that every single time that you cook something, 
someone is going to have an opinion on it. You've got to have a little bit of thick skin, you have to 
listen to the criticism, take it in, analyze it, and you have to differentiate between an opinion and 
feedback: “I don’t like it because I think it tastes like shit” or “I think it could do with a little bit 
more salt, and I think this and this don’t go together.” Then that is something you can work with, 
but if someone says they don’t like it, then it’s just their opinion. 


Did you always have the same mindset from the start? 


Oh no, no, no. When you're young, you wear your heart on your sleeve all the time, and if someone 
tells you “it’s crap,” you take it personally. You have to learn how to listen to the criticism and then 
gTow. 


The first time you received criticism how did you feel? Did it set you back in any way? 
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Oh no. You keep on going. 


That’s good! Can you tell me a favorite/memorable childhood memory that has to do with food 
or cooking? 


When I was younger, our family didn’t have a lot, so meals were never big for us. I really don’t have one. 


Oh okay, that’s fine! How does your approach to cooking at home differ from cooking in a pro- 
fessional kitchen? 


It’s pretty similar. I’m always trying to do something fun, funky, and cool. I’m always trying to get 


my kid to eat, which is a challenge. At work, it’s trying to make things consistently the same, and at 
home, it’s just trying to make something taste good. 


Do you still have motivation to cook at home? 
Oh totally! 


For hours on end? 


Yeah! 


Oh, that is amazing! That’s great! What are some of your favorite dishes to prepare for friends 
and family outside of work? 


Anything that is slow-braised like lamb shanks and pork ribs. I love making quesadillas, curries. I’m 
trying to learn how to make shashliks; I want to have a super banging shashlik. Yeah, those are my 
go-to’s. 


So you try to make different things, but is there something people ask you to make all the time, 
when they come over? 


No, it seems like whenever I make something, they are happy with it, and are excited like, “Oh, what 
are you going to make this time?” 


Do you have any advice for aspiring chefs looking to grow in their culinary careers? 


Don’t do it. 
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Don’t do it? 

Don’t do it. It is the worst job on the planet. It is long hours, you work on holidays because everybody 
else is off, it’s completely antisocial, there is so much drinking and all of that kind of stuff that goes 
on in this industry. Don’t do it. 

But if I can’t talk you out of it and you're gonna do it no matter what, I’m going to say that it is the 
most fun you'll ever have. You can go traveling all over the world and meet people from all over the 


world. You will always have a job. It has allowed me to meet my wife, buy an apartment, but do 
anything else but cooking. 


My dad used to be a chef, and because of that, I’ve always been interested in cooking. One day, I 
asked him, “Oh, what if I become a chef?” and he was like, “No.” 


Your dad is a wise man. 


Okay. Well that’s all of my questions! 


Perfect! 


Thank you so much! 
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LEON MELLSOP is the head chef and co-owner of BlackCat. 


What inspired you to become a chef, and how did you get started in the culinary world? 


When I was a kid, I had very typical Irish food. And then my mother worked for an Italian family, 
and they started introducing us to different Italian foods. That got me interested in different cuisines. 


I came to Galway to study something completely different, but I was working in a kitchen to pay for 
college. That’s how I got into it. 


Can you share a memorable cooking experience or dish that has had a significant impact on 
your culinary journey? 


That’s a tough one. I’ve had lots of different dishes that I’ve tasted that are amazing and where I’ve 


thought, “Wow, I never would have thought of putting that with that.” The most recent one would've 
been in Loam here in Galway. The squid tagliatelle with egg and mushroom broth. 


What role do cookbooks play in your culinary practice, and do you have any favorites? 


‘They are a huge part. I’m always reading cookbooks. For inspiration, to see how to do different dishes. 


I do not have one favorite; I have a lot. Mainly, I get them if they are by a restaurant or restaurant 
chef. For example, “Chapter One’, it’s very detailed and gives tips and hints for chefs. 


When creating a new dish, what factors do you consider? 
We create new dishes here at BlackCat nearly every week. It all depends on what our suppliers have. 


Another thing would be, for example, something might not have sold. Let’s say we have beef cheeks 
on the menu and they are not selling very well, then we can take them and turn them into croquettes, 
for example, and then they might sell faster. 


Another element is seasonality - what we have available. 


What elements do you look for when choosing a new cookbook? 
For me, it’s when I hear that a chef or a restaurant has a cookbook. That’s what I go for. 


A lot of cookbooks I can look through in the shops and get what I need out of them. 
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I usually look at the ingredients, not the method, because most cookbooks are towards home cooks. 


How do you handle challenges and setbacks in the kitchen? 


I normally hide. 


MIA & LEON: (both laugh) 


Depends on the situation. Every day there is a different challenge. You cannot predict it. 


What have those challenges and setbacks taught you about yourself as a chef? 


To deal more with people than I normally would be used to. 


Can you tell me about your experience with different cuisines and cooking styles? 
I grew up with typical Irish cuisine, very basic stuff. Meat, veg, and potatoes - that is what I grew 
up with. But then, I was introduced to Italian food from the family my mom used to work for. They 
were authentically doing their own meals. Pastas, lasagnes - everything from scratch. 
And then I was in Germany for a bit. I was doing a little bit there, with their cuisine. 


Then I came back to Ireland and I went to college to study. And I was taught classical French cuisine. 


Traveling too, wherever I go, I read menus of different restaurants. I also always try to figure out 
where the locals go and go there. 


How do you handle criticism or feedback on your cooking? 


I normally don’t, I kick them out. 


MIA & LEON: (both laugh) 


I listen to it. It is all about improvement. You are never going to get it all 100% right. If someone 
criticizes something, I will take it on board and just work with it. 


“Customer is always right” is not actually right, because sometimes they are wrong, It is okay, like, 
it is their opinion. 


But in general, especially if it is someone in the kitchen or front of the house, for example, if someone 
tells me, “Oh, that dish was quite salty,” Pll take a look at it from their point of view. 
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Don’t chase money at the start. The money will come or it won't. (laughs). It is not the best paid 
I’m always open to criticism because you always want to keep learning and improving. If everyone industry in the world. 
keeps telling you something is great when it is not, you are not going to improve. 

Don’t chase positions. Take your time climbing up the ladder. There is a lot to learn. 
Can you tell me a favorite or memorable childhood memory that has to do with food or : 

: Stay maybe one year in a kitchen and then move on to a new one. 

cooking? 
I definitel ly. I was 25 when I reall hef. 
At the top of my head, I can’t really think of anything. I’ve always had an interest in food. I was Se UtSI Vag sto StaEE at) Twa 20 Suet teat) scones arte on beng cae 


not a picky eater, so my grandmother loved me because she used to feed us. Well:chatvalllsenap gucsions: 


How does your approach to cooking at home differ from cooking in a professional kitchen? Tharveat 

It’s a lot more relaxed. I’m just cooking for my family. I still work with the same kind of flavors, Thank you! 
but at home, it is more toned back. Chefs are notorious for eating bad at home. They finish a 

twelve-hour shift, serving the best food, and they go home and eat a frozen pizza. But the fact Fantastic! 


that I have two kids at home makes me do a lot of cooking at home. I’m also more aware of what 
I buy at the shops. I'd rather spend a bit more for better quality ingredients. 


What are some of your favorite dishes to prepare for friends and family outside of work? 
It depends on the day. If it is family coming down, I might do a roast. If it is friends coming 
over, I like doing Italian food or something you can share. You can get one dish and throw it 


in the middle of the table. 


I like the tapas idea as well. Having lots of different dishes, put them all on the table and just 
sit down and eat and have a couple of drinks. 


Is there something that people request from you specifically, when they come over? 


Yeah. Whenever me and my brother, sister, and parents get together, they always ask me to do 
a penne alla salmone, which is penne with smoked salmon and a cream sauce. 


Ooh! 


LEON: Very simple but they love it! It was again the Italian family that introduced that to us. 


Do you have any advice for aspiring chefs looking to grow in their culinary careers? 


I'd advise them to go and learn in kitchens that are doing the best food around. Always go into 
a new kitchen with a clean slate. Go there and absorb what they are doing. 
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